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THE CHARM OF FICTION. 


Wuen Lord Beaconsfield’s Madame Pheebus ex- 
presses her belief that nothing in the newspapers 
is ever true, her sister adds: ‘And that is why 
they are so popular, the taste of the age being so 
decidedly for fiction.” So decidedly, indeed, that 
we wonder a Society for the Suppression of Fiction 
has not been started by those who deem romance- 
reading to be a vile, pernicious indulgence. Per- 
haps the Gradgrinds are in the right. It may 
be foolish, it may be wrong, to waste one’s sym- 
pathy on the joys and sorrows of imaginary 
heroes and heroines; but those who do so have 
the consolation of sinning in an admirable com- 
pany of poets, priests, and philosophers; of men 
who write history, and men who make it. 

Little though we know about him, we know 
that Shakspeare read the romances of his time, 
and turned his reading to account, much to the 
world’s profit. Byron enjoyed anything in the 
shape of a story without regard to its literary 
merit. Coleridge detested ‘fashionable’ novels ; 
but he heartily admired the robuster produc- 
tions of Marryat and the author of Tom Cringle’s 
Log. Crabbe was not at all particular as to 
style or subject, and rarely let a day pass 
without devoting an hour or two to novel- 
reading. Leigh Hunt, too, owns to a gluttonous 
appetite of the same kind, his taste being so 
catholic, that he goes into raptures over the 
exquisite refinement of heart exhibited in the 
Chinese novel In-Kiao-Li, when sending it to 
his friend Dr Southwood Smith, winding up his 
eulogium with: ‘The notes marked T. C. are 
by Carlyle, to whom I lent it once, and who read 
it with delight.’ 

Gray, who was fond of novels, thus wrote 
of them: ‘However the exaltedness of some 
minds—or rather, as I shrewdly suspect, their 
insipidity and want of feeling or observation— 
may make them insensible to these light things, 
I mean such as paint and characterise nature, yet 
surely they are as weighty, and much more useful 


the passions, and what not.’ Cowper held novel- 
ists to be writers of drivelling folly ; but even he 
confessed that the Arabian Nights afforded himself 
and Lady Hesketh a fund of merriment, never to 
be forgotten. 

Writing in her old age, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu tells her daughter, she is reading an 
idle tale; not expecting wit or truth in it, but 
thankful it is not metaphysics, to puzzle her 
judgment, or history, to mislead her opinion. 
Mrs Thrale’s daughter liked her judgment to be 
puzzled, loving metaphysical works better than 
romances. Dr Johnson pronounced her choice as 
laudable as it was uncommon, but would have 
had her like what was good in both. Johnson 
himself, in this matter, preached as he prac- 
tised. 
Although the Prince Consort declared he should 
be sorry that his son should look upon the reading 
of a novel, even one of Scott’s, as a day’s work, 
yet he thought his tutor should allow him to 
read a good novel, as an indulgence. For him- 
self, novels of character, rather than incident, had 
an irresistible charm. The early masterpieces of 
George Eliot took great hold of Prince Albert’s 
imagination and memory, and he delighted in 
quoting Mrs Poyser, whenever apt occasion offered. 
So highly did he appreciate Adam Bede, that he 
sent a copy to Baron Stockman. ‘It will amuse 
you,’ wrote the Prince, ‘by the fullness and variety 
of its studies of human character. By this study, 
your favourite one, I find myself every day more 
and more attracted.’ After reading Charles 
Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, the Prince wrote to his 
daughter the Princess Victoria: ‘The poet is only 
great by reason that he is great as a philosopher. 
Two Years Ago, a book which you, I think, have 
read, has given me great pleasure, by its profound 
knowledge of human nature, and insight into 
the relation between man, his actions, his destiny, 
and God.’ 

Many statesmen and politicians have wooed and 
won forgetfulness of public cares in the pages of 
a novel. Fox, Burke, and Canning loved fiction 
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wisely and well. Guizot acknowledged to a 
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weakness for novel-reading, preferring above all 
others the stories written by Englishwomen, and 
comparing Miss Austen and her successors to the 
galaxy of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
age ; while Sir William Molesworth found foreign 
novels more to his liking, and was never tired 
of perusing them. Fenimore Cooper’s imaginative 
portrayals of Indian life had a never-fading 
charm for President Adams; while Daniel 
Webster was all for Charles Dickens, and enthu- 
siastically told his countrymen that his favourite 
author had wrought more good in England than 
all the statesmen Great Britain had sent into 
parliament. 

Even novelists themselves have been keen 
devourers of works of fiction, not for the sake 
of gathering hints therefrom, but out of pure 
love for such reading. Scott could not leave a 
word unread of a book with a story in it; he 
was a devout worshipper of Miss Edgeworth ; and 
declared Jane Austen’s talent for describing the 
involvement, and feelings, and characters of ordi- 
nary life, was the most wonderful thing he ever 
met with. He could, he said, ‘do the big bow-wow 
business himself with any one ; but the exquisite 
touch which rendered commonplace things and 
commonplace characters interesting was beyond 
his powers.” Washington Irving deprived his 
nights of sleeplessness of their tediousness by 
the aid of Anthony Trollope. Miss Mitford 
never lost her love for the romances of her youth. 
As a boy, Dickens revelled in Gil Blas and Don 
Quixote; and in his manhood he read Hawthorne 
with delight, and had plenty of praise for George 
Eliot. 

Mrs Radcliffe and Miss Porter were the beloved 
romancers of Thackeray’s young days. ‘O Scottish 
Chiefs, exclaims he, ‘did we not weep over 
you? O Mysteries of Udolpho, didn’t I and Briggs 
Minor draw pictures of you?’ Smollett and 
Fielding were so much to Thackeray’s mind, 
that he held even their imitators dear; but 
his love for bygone novels did not prevent 
him appreciating those of his contemporaries. 
He pronounced the production of the Christmas 
Carol to be not only a personal kindness to every 
man and woman reading it, but a national benefit ; 
a compliment Octave Feuillet would not have 
deemed at all extravagant, holding as he did 
that good novels and pure novels went hand in 
hand in the history of nations ; a good novel often 
exercising the functions of a literary thunder- 
storm, clearing the atmosphere of noxious vapours, 
and turning the thoughts of a misguided people 
into better channels. No wonder the enthusiastic 
Frenchman pitied the young ladies of ancient 
days, and —— they must have had a dull 
time of it, with only the hexameters of Virgil 
and Ovid to satisfy their craving for literary 
recreation. Yet there are people who think the 
writing of a novel something of which a man 
should be ashamed. ‘Haven’t you written a 
novel?’ asked a Taunton voter of the opponent 
of a newly-appointed official, eliciting the stinging 
reply: ‘I hope there is no di in having 
written that which has been by thousands 


of my fellow-countrymen, and which has been 
translated into every European language. I trust 
that one who is an author by the gift of nature, 
may be as good a man as one who is Master of 
the Mint by the gift of Lord Melbourne.’ What 
manner of novels the author of Vivian Grey wrote 
is known to most. 

Literary ga like love preferences, are 
unexplainable. We like because we like, 
Macaulay’s biographer says of him that the day 
on which he detected, in the dark recesses of 
a Holborn bookstall, some trumpery romance 
that had been in the Cambridge circulating 
library in the year 1820, was a date marke 
with a white stone in his calendar, He exulted 
over the discovery of a wretched novel called 
Conscience, which he owned to be execrable, as 
triumphantly as if it had been a first folio 
edition of Shakspeare with an inch and a half 
of margin. ‘Why is it?’ he asks in his Diary, 
‘that 1 can read twenty times over the trash 
of ——, and that I cannot read Bulwer’s works? 
It is odd; but of all writers of fiction who 
possess any talent at all, Bulwer, with very 
distinguished talent, amuses me least.’ Bulwer, 
however, conquered him once, for he sets down: 
‘On my journey through the Pontine Marshes, 
I finished Bulwer’s Alice. It affected me much, 
and in a way which I have not been affected by 
novels these many years. Indeed, I generall 
avoid all novels which are said to have much 
pathos. The suffering which they produce is to 
me a very real suffering, and of that I have 
quite enough without them. Theodore Hook 
relished nothing better with his wine than 
novels of a serious cast; and was so fond of 
Gil Blas, that he made a point of reading 
it every year. He would cross-examine Sir 
Henry Holland’s children in the most minute 
details respecting Sir Charles Grandison and 
Miss Byron, and could have done the same 
with regard to the Pride and Prejudice series, 
of which he said there were no compositions in 
the world approaching so near to perfection; a 
eulogium Whately and Whewell would readily 
have indorsed. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s greatest pleasure was reading 
a novel in an open carriage while travelling. Dr 
Hook was ready to read one anywhere and under 
any conditions. Mackintosh soothed himself 
‘before court’ and refreshed himself after it by 
reading The Old Manor House; and so dreaded 
arriving at the end of De Staél’s Corinne, that 
he prolonged his enjoyment by swallowing it 
slowly, that he might taste every drop. Sir 
William Hamilton preferred novels of the 
Radcliffe type; while Mary Somerville in the 
sunset of life spent her evenings over conversa- 
tional stories, ‘her tragic days being over ;’ in 
accordance with Mr Froude’s dictum, that as we 
grow old, the love-agonies of the Fredericks and 
Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, as the possi- 
bilities of such excitements for ourselves have 
set below the horizon, and painful experience 
of the realities of weekly bills and rent-day 
induce us to take the parental view of the 
situation. ‘A novel which can amuse us in 
middle life,’ he says, ‘must represent such senti- 
ments, such actions, and such casualties as we 
encounter after we have cut our wise-teeth, and 
have become ourselves actors in the practical 
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drama of existence. The taste for romance is 
the first to disap Truth alone permanently 
leases ; and works of fiction which claim a place 
in literature must introduce us to characters and 
situations which we recognise as familiar.’ 

But Mr Froude notwithstanding, it is not only 
young imaginations that yield to the beguilements 
of romance. Eldon was as interested in senti- 
mental stories when he had gained the goal of 
his ambition, as when he was young enough 
and romantic enough to compass a runaway 
marriage. To the last, Romilly delighted in the 
romances of Charlotte Smith. Jeffrey was well 
on in years when he cried over Paul Dombey’s 
death, blessed Paul’s creator for the purifying 
tears he shed, and declared he had been in 
love with him ‘ever since Little Nell,’ and did 
not care who knew it. Nor was Daniel O’Connell 
a callow youth when he vowed never to forgive 
Dickens for killing the heroine of the Old Curio- 
sity Shop. It must, however, be conceded that 
Dickens possessed a power of raising a personal 
attachment for his characters that was unique. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—‘SISTER, DEAR SISTER.’ 


Ir was not long after breakfast at Leominster 
House—a stiff, ceremonious meal, in that cold 
London been concluded, that a tiny 
note was handed to its mistress. She took the note 
and read it, and then bit her red lip sharply, and 
frowned, and seemed to hesitate, crushing mean- 
while the tiny missive in her hand. Lady Barbara 
drew herself up until an extra inch seemed to be 
added to her tall stature, and looked austerely 
inquisitive. But the young lady was no daughter 
or ward who could be questioned ; so that when, 
as presently happened, she left the room without 
a word of explanation as to her correspondent or 
her evident change of mood, the aunt of the late 
Wilfred was perforce silent. 

The younger lady went to what was called ‘My 
Lady’s’ room, up-stairs, a bright little apartment 
enough, all silk and lace and gold and pearly 
white, more cheerful than any other room in that 
gloomy mansion. She rang the bell sharply twice, 
and it was not long before her favourite maid 
appeared, responsive to the summons. ‘ Pinnett,’ 
said she, almost eagerly, ‘I am expecting a visit 
—a visit from my sister. When Miss Carew 
arrives, which will be very soon, give orders that 
she shall be shown straight up here, and not on 
any account into the reception rooms, where Lady 
Barbara now is. You understand ?’ 

‘Yes, My Lady.’ That was all that the 
obedient abigail said, as deferentially she slipped 
out of the , to execute the bidding of 
mistress, 

Left alone, she spread out, and for the third 
pare perused the crumpled note. These were its 
contents : 


Dear, DEAR SisteR—I am coming to see you. 
I will come this morning, soon after you have 
this note. I would not come without writing to 
tell you. You might wish to deny me admit- 
tance; but I ho ou will receive me. Can 
you see me alone hope I may come to you. 
—Your loving Sister. 


Again the letter was fiercely crushed in that 
clenched white hand, as its recipient paced to and 
fro with quick steps, like a panther in its cage. 
There was a frown on her beautiful forehead that 
robbed it of half its charm, and she bit her lip 
again and again in the passionate self-forgetfulness 
ot the moment. 

‘I was a fool—yes, a fool. Why did I say 
that I would see her!’ she exclaimed petulantly, 
and already her grasp was on the handle of the 
bell. But second thoughts calmed the rising 
impulse. ‘No,’ she added slowly ; ‘I cannot give 
a counter-order now. It is too late” And then 
she paced the room again, with the swift steady 
step of some wild animal chafing in confinement. 
In less than a quarter of an hour the door was 
thrown open, and ‘Miss Carew’ was announced, 
The door shut noiselessly behind her. She came 
forward, with arms extended, tears in her eyes, 
and quivering lips. ‘Sister,’ she said pleadingly, 
‘O dear sister, I ioe so longed to see you!’ 

There was no relenting in the cold blue eyes 
that met hers. The sister thus spyeven to had 
recoiled a little, taking no notice of the trembling 
hands held out to her; and now she drew herself 
up, and, with a hard, defiant look, rejoined : 
Why have you come to me?’ 

‘I was so lonely, dear, gently replied the 
visitor; ‘and I thought, often and often, that 
you also must miss me, as I did you, and be 
solitary in the midst of all this grandeur, as I 
was at Pagan’s house in Bruton Street. And I 
have loved you all the time, through all my 
sorrow, and in spite of all. So I came to-day 
to ask if you would see me. It seemed to me 
that, if we two could once meet, all would be 
well again and’—— 

‘Well, you have chosen to come. What would 
you have from me?’ was the impatient answer. 

‘First, and most of all, the wish nearest to my 
heart, replied the visitor, in the same imploring 
tone as before. ‘I want my sister back again, to 
win her back to me, as in our old happy days at 
poor forsaken Carew. And then—do not be 

, dearest—I want my own. All that is 
mine shall freely be shared with you; but my 
own name, my own station, these should be given 
back to me, if not for justice, then surely for a 
sister’s love. Listen, then’—— 

‘You have lawyers, I believe, on your side,’ 
was the angry rejoinder. ‘Do what you choose, 
or what you can. Why are you here to-day ?’ 

It was a strange interview. There had been, 
save on one side, no attempt at a greeting of 
sisterly affection, There was no thought of the 
common and conventional amenities of social life. 
Both must have felt that the occasion was too 
momentous for mere trifling. Both, then, re- 
mained standing, the mistress of Leominster 
House with one jewelled hand resting on a table, 
her face pale, hard, and resolute, as one who 
defends a position stubbornly against all odds. 
In front of her, but at some little distance, was 
the beautiful suppliant, her eyes still fixed, as 
if in hope to see some sign of relenting on the 
fair face that was so like her own. 

The visitor paused for a space before she spoke 
again. ‘Do you know, dearest,’ she said at last, 
in a voice so sweet, soft, and touching, that a 
momentary quiver passed across her sister's firm- 
set lips, ‘that there have been times when, as 
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in our childish days, I was tempted to give up 
all to you, like some plaything, we 4 yielded 
up for the joy of a smile and a kind word. 
But, sister, it would have been wrong. I am 
no child now; and then there is the memory 
of my dead husband, of him to whom I owed 
all, to forbid a tame and cowardly surrender of 
the rights he left me and the name that I 
should bear. It is the thought of Wilfred, 
more than all, that nerves me for a struggle 
which——__ But, sister, must it come to this, 
or may I yet hope that you will turn to me, nay, 
to your own sweet self, to your own better, truer 
nature, once again, and ’—— 

‘Take your own course. My mind is quite 
made up. Words are wasted upon me,’ inter- 
rupted the other feverishly. 

‘There is something so unnatural,’ pleaded the 
visitor, more sadly than before, ‘something so 
strange and shocking, in a contest between us two, 
between twin-sisters like ourselves ; and yet such 
a contest must come, dear, if you will not do me 
right before the world, and for conscience’ sake, 
and mine. O come back to me, darling, and let 
the past be as a dreadful dream, never to be 
named again by either of us; and do not let your 
poor Clare plead in vain !’ 

Again, it was but for an instant, the set, 
unyielding features of the other sister quivered, 
and she looked down, and seemed to be in doubt. 
But when she raised her haughty eyes again, 
there was no trace of the momentary emotion 
to be discerned. 

‘It is useless,’ she said, in a cold harsh tone. 
‘If you had all that I possess, things dear to all, 
rank and power and place and worldly wealth, 
what I, as Lady Leominster, have at my com- 
mand, would you—you—give it up, at my mere 
prayer ?” 

‘If you were in the right, dear, and I were in 
the wrong, then most willingly would I resign all 
this,’ was the gently uttered reply. 

‘Then, for all purposes, we will assume that I 
am in the right. Whether or not I am so, matters 
little,’ rejoined the other, with a mocking laugh 
of cruel scorn, that sounded doubly bitter on 
young lips like hers. 

The visitor started back, as from a blow. ‘O 
sister, dear sister,’ she said, sobbing, ‘is it over, 
then? Must we two never, never more be as we 
were 

It was in a voice that was less assured, and 
with a manner slightly softened, that she who 
was thus appealed to made answer: ‘ Miss Carew, 
nothing that you can say or do can alter my posi- 
tion. My rank is now happily recognised and— 
unalterable.” Then it was in a voice that had 
no music in its ring that she added: ‘Good- 
bye, Miss Carew. This interview, I think, had 
better end.’ 

Slowly and sorrowfully, without a word or a 
glance, the visitor withdrew, descended the broad 
staircase, crossed the hall beneath the respectful 
scrutiny of the wondering servants ; and then the 
outer doors were opened for her egress, and she 
passed out alone to her brougham. 

In the morning-room above, as soon as the 
door had closed behind her sister, the young 
mistress of Leominster House had flung herself 
wildly down upon the sofa, and with her head 


half-buried among the cushions, almost moaned 


out the words : ‘Too late—too late! I wish that 
it had never been. But there can be no turning 
back upon the path I tread. Right or wrong, | 
must go on.’ 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE, 
BY W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—III. LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE. 


THE study of the Mathematical Theory of Chance 
has been often objected to on the ground that it 
familiarises the mind with games of hazard, and 
thereby oe if not directly, promotes the 
practice of gambling. Those who have followed 
the two previous papers will be able to judge 
whether a man is more or less likely to indulge 
in ruinous play through acquaintance with the 
mathematical principles which govern its results. 
Games of hazard are not, however, the only 
subject to which this theory can be applied. It 
is the basis also of those various plans of nsurance 
or Assurance by which men have sought, as far 
as possible, to obviate the ills of some of the 
more disastrous changes and chances to which 
this mortal life is subject. 

We have seen in the previous papers that if 
there be a lottery with one prize of twenty pounds 
and twenty tickets, while it would be a loss to 
the lottery-keeper to sell the tickets for less than 
a pound apiece, it is eminently disadvantageous 
for a purchaser of a single ticket to pay this 
price. The consequence of persistence in doing 
so is, as has been shown, very probable ruin ; 
and as the quality of an act must be determined 
from the general consequence of similar acts if 
extensively imitated, it follows that a single 
purchase is a foolish proceeding. The twenty 
tickets, if all held in one hand, would undoubtedly 
be worth twenty pounds; but each ticket is no 
more worth one pound than a single boot whose 
fellow is lost is worth half the price of a pair. 
Supposing that twenty persons, unknown to one 
another, had one ticket apiece, it would be worth 
their while to part with them for less than a 
pound. If any person would take the trouble 
to go round to all the twenty and offer them 
nineteen shillings in the pound, they would be 
wise to accept the offer, because in all probability 
nineteen shillings would be more than what we 
have called the moral value of their expectation 
of the prize. It is evident thus that this collector 
would be a benefactor to the twenty ticket- 
holders, and that, supposing he could gain the 
consent of them all, he would secure a profit of 
one pound to himself. 

We are all of us, by the conditions of our 
existence, in the position of involuntary holders 
of such lottery-tickets as these. We are indeed 
in a worse position, because possibly the one 
pound, the - of the ticket, may represent but 
a very small part of the wealth of the supposed 
ticket-holder, and the absolute loss of it may 
be a matter of small consequence. Our stake 
consists of our health, our houses, our very lives. 
We are none of us absolutely certain of possessing 
all or any of these to-morrow, and their loss 
may entail ruin not only on ourselves but 
on our families too. If some benevolent fairy 
could guarantee us the use in permanence of 


something less than we enjoy in uncertainty, we 
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should esteem it a gain of much, secured by the | 


loss of a little, and should regret the sacrifice neces- 
to obtain security, no more than the captain 
of a storm-tossed bark when safe in harbour re- 


egrets the cargo which had to be thrown overboard | 


to enable him to get to port. The part of such 
a benevolent fairy is to some extent enacted by 
Benefit Societies and Companies formed on sound 
principles for assurance or insurance of men’s 
families from the pecuniary consequences of their 
death, and of owners of property from loss by 
fire or by storm. These Societies, so to speak, will 
buy our lottery-tickets from us, and save us from 
much uncertainty and risk; while at the same 
time, like the collector we have supposed, they 
are able tolerably well to reward themselves. * 

The most important of these, perhaps in their 
actual influence, and certainly regarded as 
illustrating the mathematics of the subject, are, 
as has been frequently noted in these pages, 
the Societies for insuring lives; that is, Societies 
which, in consideration of an annual payment 
during the uncertain period of a man’s life, 
undertake to pay a certain sum to his heirs 
after his death. The same Societies also gene- 
“g * undertake the converse operation of paying 
a fixed sum annually during the remaining 
years of a person’s life, in consideration of money 

aid down now. In one case, the risk of leav- 
ing the family unprovided at the death of its 
head is obviated ; and in the other, the risk of the 
person himself, or herself, being left to starvation 
or the workhouse after working-days are past. 

The principle on which Insurance Companies 
base their charges to their customers is, as we 
have already ik that of ‘likelihood,’ that future 
events will be like those of the past. Suppose, 
for instance, that the lives of ten thousand people 
born at the same time are accurately observed, 
and the day of death of each noted, until the 
last survivor goes. The table giving the numbers 
of persons alive at the end of each year of age 
will form what is called a ‘life-table ;’ and if the 
ten thousand persons be fairly representative of 
the population, experience proves that the rate 
of mortality in future throughout the whole will 
not differ much from that of the observed few 
in the past. If, then, the table tells us that of 
ten thousand people born at a certain time, 
6090 arrive at the age of twenty, and 5642 at the 
age of thirty, it follows that in a population 
following this law of mortality, each person born 
has 6090 chances out of ten thousand of living 
until he is twenty; that is, the mathematic 
measure of his chance of living till the age of 
twenty is yo%e00; while his chance of living to 
thirty years is measured by ;‘o'o'95- A person who 
has survived until twenty may be considered as 
one of the 6090 living at that age, of whom onl 
5642 will be alive at the age of thirty. As all 
the survivors have an equal chance, the measure 
of the chance of any one aged twenty living till 


he is thirty must be $§$%. In a similar way, the 


chance of a person of any age living for any 
articular number of years can be determined 
from the table. The table also gives the number 
of the original ten thousand who die in each 
year. For instance, in the table from which the 
above numbers are taken, the so-called Carlisle 
Table, the number who die between the ages 


of thirty and thirty-one, deduced by subtracting 
the number alive at the latter age from the 
number living at thirty, is fifty-seven. Thus of 
6090 persons living at twenty years of age, fifty- 
seven die between thirty and thirty-one. The 
chance that any particular person living at twenty 
will be one of these is of course 73-45. 

We now see how the pecuniary value of the 

expectation of a payment of, say, a thousand 
ounds at the death of a person aged twenty can 
computed. The chance of the person dying 
in a particular year is known. The value of his 
expectation of payment being made in that year 
is obtained by multiplying the value of the prize, 
a thousand pounds, by that chance. The sum 
of these values for all the possible years of life 
makes up the total value of his expectation, or 
at least would do go but for one very important 
modifying circumstance. 

This circumstance is the fact that, quite 
independently of the uncertainty of life, money 
in hand now is more valuable than the same sum 
of money available in a year’s time. A hundred 
pounds usefully employed will become a hundred 
and five at the end of a year; and therefore a sum 
of money paid as a single premium to an Assur- 
ance Company to-day will warrant the payment 
of a larger sum at death, even if the insurer only 
lived a year. <A very little calculation will show 
that the sum assigned in the last paragraph as 
the value of the assurer’s expectation is exactly 
a thousand pounds. For of the persons living 
at twenty, all die at some time or other; and the 
sum of the chances of dying in different years is 
evidently therefore certainty, which is represented 
by unity. But the value of the expectation was 
chtained. by multiplying this sum by a thousand 
pounds. An Assurance Company would in this 
case only have the duty of taking charge of the 
thousand pounds and handing it over to the 
assurer’s representatives whenever he died ; a safe 
operation for the Company, but not a profitable 
one for the assurer. 

The present value of a hundred pounds due at 
the a of a year is obtained by diminishing it 
in a certain ratio depending on the rate of interest 
practically obtainable. The present value, there- 
fore, of the expectation of receiving the thousand 

ounds in any given year will be smaller the 
arther off that year may be. It will be found 
by multiplying the thousand pounds by the 
chance of dying in that year, and diminishing 
this product in a ratio which depends on the rate 
of interest and also on the number of years before 
payment is expected. Suppose, for instance, that 
the rate of interest is three per cent. A sum due 
in one year’s time must diminished in the 
ratio of one hundred and three to one hundred to 
give its present value ; if due in two years’ time, 
it must be again diminished in the same ratio, 
and so on. Thus, the present value of the expecta- 
tions of receiving the thousand pounds in any one 
of the successive possible years of life will evi- 
dently come to be considerably less than a thou- 
sand pounds, If this value be calculated and paid 
down by a large number of persons to an Assur- 
ance Company, the latter will be able to invest 
these premiums at good interest ; and, if the lives 
fall in according to the rate of mortality in the 
table, will be able to pay a thousand pounds to 
the family of each immediately after death. In 
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order to pay working expenses and to insure 
themselves against risk of a run of ill-luck, the 
Company must, of course, charge each assurer 
something more than this bare mathematically 
exact premium ; but it will still be able to accept 
less than the sum .assured, and give each person 
a guarantee that, however soon he may die, his 
executors shall receive the whole. 

Even were this all that an Assurance Company 
could offer, the advantage would not be despicable, 
though very small compared with those which 
they actually afford. Comparatively few persons 
would be ae in early life to pay down the some- 
what large single premium required to assure 
a sum at death sufficient to provide reasonably for 
the immediate wants of their families. Assurance 
Companies, accordingly, always commute this 
single premium in consideration of a series of 
smaller annual payments during the lifetime of 
the assurer. The ‘life table? and the mathe- 
matical laws of chance enable us to calculate 
what the amount of this payment ought to be. 
The present value of the expectation of the series 
ef annual premiums ought exactly to equal the 
ingle premium payable at once. 

that the annual were one 
pound. By means of the ‘life table’? we know 
the chance of the assurer living to any given 

; the future value to the Assurance Company 
of the expectation of this payment is obtained 
by multiplying the one pound by this chance. 

he present value is deduced by diminishing this 
product in a ratio depending as before on the rate 
of interest and the number of years before the 
payment is due. The sum of all these present 
values for the different years of the assurer’s 
possible life gives the present value of an annual 
payment of one pound. By an easy rule-of-three 
sum, the payment corresponding to the single 
premium before determined, can be ascertained, 

An Assurance Company undertakes, then, to 

y a certain sum at the death of each assurer, 
im consideration of a comparatively small annual 
payment during his life. The annual premium 
actually paid is greater than that given by the 
ealculations described in the preceding paragraphs, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the fundamental 
condition of the usefulness of an Assurance Society 
is stability. No measurable risk of failing to 
meet its engagements must be run. If such a 
Society merely charged the mathematical value 
of the expectations of the benefits it confers, it 
would incur a very serious danger of a run of 
ill-luck, and would probably at some epochs be 
actually insolvent. To reduce this risk to practical 
unimportance, a certain proportion mathemati- 
cally calculable has to be added to each premium 
mers The assurer still receives more than an 
equivalent for what he pays, because, as we have 
seen in the previous papers, it is worth while 
to take considerably less than the mathematical 
value of a contingent advantage, in order to avoid 
the risk of losing all. A second obvious reason 
for charging more than the bare premium is, that 
it is necessary to provide some funds for the 
expenses of carrying on the operations of the 
Society. Even pens, paper, and ink cost some- 
thing ; offices and competent clerks and managers 


vided by the money of the assured. The more 
extensive the business of the Society, the less is 


eost more ; and all these expenses have to be pro- | diss 


the ‘loading,’ as it is technically called, needful 
on these two accounts. The deviations of the 
actual from the theoretical mortality will be less 
and less the greater the number of lives with 
which the Company has to do, so that the risk of 
a run of ill-luck grows constantly smaller and 
smaller as the connection spreads, and at the same 
time the expenses of management do not propor- 
tionally increase. In this way it happens that 
well-managed Assurance Companies usually find 
that they are periodically able to return to their 
customers certain portions of the past premiums, 
either in the form of an actual cash return, a 
diminution of the future premium, or an increase 
of the sum assured at pratt 

The operations of an Assurance Company have 
thus in all respects opposite characteristics to 
those of betting and gambling. The latter 
practices are in reality injurious to both parties; 
the effects of insurance are beneficial both to him 
that gives and him that takes. Gambling aggra- 
vates the original inequalities of fortune and 
resources. Insurance helps to mitigate the evil 
effects caused by the unequal incidence of disease 
and death. The management of the Company 
affords employment and reward to those who 
conduct its affairs. The sum paid at the death 
of an assurer who has been cut off before the 
allotted span, has saved many families from sink- 
ing into want and distress when the breadwinner 
was taken away. The only person who can have 
any possible ground of complaint is the man 
who pays the premium through a long life and 
only leaves the same amount to his heirs as the 
other who died young. And yet he can hardly be 
said to be a loser, for, besides the constant relief 
from anxiety given in earlier years by the feeling 
that he has made a safe provision for his family 
in case of his death, it is by no means certain 
that the premiums he has paid would have 
amounted to more in his own hands than the 
Assurance Company will pay to his heirs. The 
Company, collecting a large number of premiums 
yearly, can practically keep the greater part of 
the money paid them constantly invested and 
bearing interest. The twenty or thirty pounds 
ae yearly, which in private hands would have 

in idle and unproductive, in the hands of the 
Company forms part of a vast capital usefully and 

rofitably employed. Thus even the man who 
ives longest and pays most premiums, will per- 
haps leave his heirs as well off as if he had simply 
put the money by for himself. If, moreover, at 
any time the necessity for laying money by for 
others to enjoy after the assurer’s death should 
cease, it is generally possible to commute the 
eeantetag payments, and receive either a sum of 
money down in discharge of the Company’s 
obligations to him, or else an annuity for the 
remainder of his life. : 

Companies which effect assurances on lives are 
also usually in the habit of granting annuities 
to last during the remainder of the life of any 
oa in exchange for a sum of money paid 

own. The principles on which the price to be 

= for such an annuity should be calculated 

we already been explained. The advantages con- 
ferred by the granting of such annuities are not 

issimilar to pa of assurances on lives, though 
perhaps not so widely felt. There are not unfre- 
quently persons to be found who in the course 
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of a laborious life have saved some money, but 
not enough to allow them to live on the mere 
interest. By purchasing an annuity for life er 
are practically able to consume their capital, wit. 

a certainty that it will not be exhausted before 
their death. The risks of many are shared 
together; and thus the actual loss of each is 
i to an amount which can be endured 
without serious harm. 

We have already shown that the larger the 
number of lives over which the operations are 
spread, the less is the probability of any devia- 
tion from the normal law of mortality, and 
therefore the less will be the ‘loading’ required 
to prevent loss to the office. Some argument 
nicht therefore be deduced from this in favour 
of a scheme of compulsory national insurance, 
which has been lately much before the public. 
If the constituency were the whole nation, the 
risk of ruin to the Society would be small indeed. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the self-interest of y: Companies leads 
them to be far more careful of details of expense ; 
and thus probably those who desire to assure 
their lives can do so quite as cheaply and as 
safely as if all were driven into one vast national 
assurance office. 

A word or two more may be allowed in relation 
to the history and construction of the life tables 
on which we have seen that so much depends. 
Setting aside a fanciful hypothesis of De Moivre’s, 
one of the earliest life tables actually used as a 
basis for granting assurances and annuities was 
the celebrated Northampton Table. The town 
of Northampton was one of the first in which 
systematic Bills of Mortality—that is, records of 
the number of deaths and the ages at which they 
occurred—were annually compiled. Readers of 
Cowper's poetry are familiar with these Bills of 
Mortality as having given rise to some interesting 
and beautiful thoughts expressed in no less beau- 
tiful language. In a less poetic but more prac- 
tical way they were employed by Dr Price to 
construct a table showing the probabilities of life. 
By comparing the number of deaths and births 
in successive years, he ascertained approximately 
the rate at which the population of the town was 
increasing. It thus became possible to estimate 
the population of the town for any required 
previous date. The mortality tables gave the 
number of persons dying at any particular age, 
as thirty, in a given year. A comparison of this 
number with the pean of thirty years 
previously showed the number of persons born 
in that previous year who lived exactly to the 
age of thirty. A series of simple rule-of-three 
sums gave the number of persons out of an, 
arbitrarily chosen number, supposed born simul- 
taneously, who would be expected to die at each 
successive year of ; and thus a life table, such 
as we have described above, was constructed. 

The table so formed served for many years 
as the basis of the calculations of some of the 
most important Insurance Companies in England. 
It was soon found, however, that it was not a com- 
pletely accurate estimate of the average duration 
of the assurers’ lives, and that the mortality given 
by it was much ter than that actually ex- 
we, especially during the early years of life. 

his was a less injurious error for the Companies 
which adopted it than an opposite one would 


have proved, but in time led to the abandonment 
of the Northampton Table in favour of other 
and more accurate statistics. The probable cause 
of the error is interesting, as showing the manner 
in which religious differences affect subjects with 
which they appear at first sight to have no con- 
nection. The registers of births from which the 
table was calculated were, strictly speaking, those 
of the baptisms of infants at the parish churches ; 
and from these records, the children of dissenters, 
and certainly of the Baptists, who do not prac- 
tise infant baptism, were omitted. As this latter 
sect happened at that time to be very numerous 
at Northampton, the birth-rate as derived from 
the parish registers was considerably less than 
the actual rate. On the other hand, the regis- 
ters of deaths included members of all sects; 
for then and there, as ever, death with equal 
foot knocked at the doors of palaces and the 
cottages of the poor. The number of deaths in 
comparison with that of the births was thus 
very much over-estimated ; and the rate of in- 
crease of the population was equally under-esti- 
mated. The general effect of such an error on 
a table calculated as was the Northampton Table, 
would be to produce a larger death-rate than 
the actual one throughout, and to exaggerate 
this error in the earlier years; exactly the 
phenomenon exhibited. 

The Northampton Table has long suffered the 
fate of most first steps in practical science, and 
given way to newer and better estimates of ob- 
served facts. The few and inaccurate records 
of mortality which were at the command of Dr 
Price have been replaced by full details given 
by many years’ experience of Assurance Societies, 
and by the statistics afforded by a complete 
national system of registration of births and 
deaths, ‘Thanks to the scientific labours of 
many eminent actuaries and statisticians—and 
among these must be specially mentioned the late 
Dr Farr, whose loss to its service the nation has 
much cause to mourn—the value of the expectation 
of life and health in almost every class of the 
kingdom may be considered as a known quantity. 
There is no excuse on the ground of ignorance 
for any Insurance Company to fail in keeping 
its promises, or to promise more than it can per- 
form ; and assurers may feel the utmost confidence 
that the expectations held out to them by well- 
managed and honest offices are based on data as 
accurate, and principles as scientific, as those 
which teach the sailor to use the moon and the 
stars to guide him on the trackless ocean, or those 
which enable the engineer to bind the forces of 
nature to his chariot, and compel to his service 
the resources of all the earth. 


TWICE LOST. 
A TALE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Mr Keane recommended that they should pro- 
ceed as had been originally intended, taking no 
notice of the existence of the will. ‘If it has 
come to the knowledge of the other side that we 
have found such a document, that fact will come 
out, and you may be able to discover whether 
they have any hand in its disappearance. If not, 
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we had better keep the secret to ourselves. 
Should it turn up, it will always be available. 
Should it be lost beyond recovery, we shall only 
damage our case and excite suspicion by men- 
tioning its discovery. It is always the best policy 
to keep your case as far as possible unknown to 
the adversary, especially so unscrupulous an adver- 
sary as Mr Warren.’ 

After some reflection, Clinton determined to 
follow this advice, and to rest Eva’s claim upon 
her legitimacy. If he should succeed in proving 
this, he would have gained a double advantage. 
Should he fail, the production of the will would 
at any time enable him to reopen the case ; while, 
if it should never be forthcoming, it was better not 
to give rise to damaging suggestions, by relating 
the very extraordinary story of its disappearance. 

The court was just about to sit when Clinton 
led Eva to a convenient seat, which he had 
secured for her in the immediate neighbourhood 
of her attorney. Mr Warren sat not far off, a 
look of anxiety and expectation on his countenance, 
which Clinton failed to interpret. ‘Can he have 
heard?’ But the case was called on; and he had 
no longer leisure to watch the varying expression 
of his enemy’s face, which all the attorney’s self- 
command could not entirely conceal. Mr Warren 
looked on eagerly. As matters proceeded further 
and further without any mention of a will, 
Clinton tried to catch his eye, and discover from 
his yng compet some indication of what was 
passing in his mind ; but with very little success. 
As the burden of proof lay on Miss Linwood’s side 
—it being the duty of her counsel to prove the 
fact and the legality of her father’s second mar- 
riage, failing which, Warren’s claim would prevail 
—Clinton had to begin. When the latter rose to 
open his case, Warren leant forward and whispered 
to his counsel with an air of triumph which he 
could not hide. Clinton caught the look ; and 
from that moment he was satisfied that Warren 
knew something, and had expected to hear some- 
thing, about the will. With a view to ascertain 
if possible something which might serve him 
as a further clue, he alluded in his opening 
address to the probability that a will had been 
made; and as he did so, a shade of paleness 
passed over his antagonist’s features. After a few 
words, intended rather to strike the conscience 
of Warren than the mind of the court, he went 
on to urge that the very absence of a will was 
proof of Mr Linwood’s confidence in the validity 
of his marriage. It could not be supposed that 
he intended to leave his fortune and his daughter 
to the mercies of a relation who was virtually a 
stranger. 

On this the plaintiff’s counsel interposed, com- 
plaining that Mr Clinton had no right to refer 
to the supposed ill-will between his client and 
the deceased, which did not affect the case in 
the least. 

After some sparring on this point, Clinton—who 
knew that his words had produced their intended 
effect, in making the jury feel that Warren’s claim 
was morally a bad one—abandoned the argument, 
and plunged into the discussion of the real sub- 
stance of his case. He related the marriage 
abroad, the proofs of Eva’s birth—formal matter 


establish the validity of the marriage. With his 


arguments on this point, as we could not pretend 
to make them interesting or intelligible, we shall 
not trouble our readers. The question whether 
such marriages, contracted in countries permitting 
them, were valid in England, was to be the first 
decided by the judgment in this very case, and 
consequently Clinton had to rest his argument on 
general principles and analogies more or less appli- 
cable ; of which he showed a profound knowledge 
and a thorough comprehension. Perplexing to the 
jury, and wearisome to the audience, his speech 
commanded the deep attention and admiration 
of the bar and the court ; and when he sat down, 
late in the afternoon, a low hum of approval 
passed along the ranks of his professional brethren ; 
and one of the leaders, turning to him, said in a 
low tone: ‘Mr Clinton, I don’t think you will 
save your client’s fortune, but you have certainly 
made your own.’ 

“The opposite counsel rose—one of the first men 
at the bar—and after paying a high compliment 
to Mr Clinton’s arguments, proceeded one by one 
to demolish them. As he went on, Clinton 
became more and more uncomfortable. Doubtful 
as the question was, strong as were his own reason- 
ings, he could not but feel that his adversary’s 
were unanswerable. The court adjourned before 
the reply was concluded; and a second day was 
occupied by the remainder of the speech and 
by Clinton’s rejoinder. 

On the third morning, the judge delivered his 
charge. It could not, he said, be final; he 
should be sorry if, on so important a point, as 
yet undecided, the parties were satisfied without 
the judgment of a higher tribunal. Then, after 
complimenting Clinton in high terms on a display 
of learning and ability extraordinary in one so 
young—a knowledge so complete that his client 
could not have been in better hands—he directed 
the jury that the marriage was invalid, and they 
must find a verdict for the plaintiff. 

As Clinton, having disrobed, left the court with 
Miss Linwood and Mrs Clavering, he passed close 
to where Warren was standing, in conversation 
with one of his junior counsel, a man known to 
the young barrister as one of those happily rare 

ersons whose conduct casts a slur upon an 

onourable profession, and whose position at the 
bar was analogous to that which Warren held 
among solicitors. As he passed, Clinton heard 
this man say to Warren, with a peculiar em- 
phasis: ‘Well, they say nothing about the will ; 
that is curious.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered Warren ; ‘the whole story was 
doubtless a drunken boast.’ 

‘Ah, indeed ; very likely,’ replied the other, in 
that tone which conveys a sense exactly opposite 
to that of the words, 

Clinton turned round, bowed to his antagonist, 
and looked the attorney straight in the eyes. 
Warren met the look; the barrister coloured 
slightly, and Clinton passed on without a word. 

After leaving Eva at home that evening, he 
asked permission to escort Mrs Clavering to her 
dwelling, which was situated at no great distance ; 
and as soon as the door had closed behind them, 
he opened the conversation. 

‘I am pretty sure that we shall lose this cause, 
Mrs Clavering.’ 

‘Do you think so? But there is still the chance 
of an appeal left?’ 


ha no one disputed—and then undertook to 
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‘Yes. But I have mastered the arguments on | commission of which there appeared to be no doubt. 


both sides; I have looked at them impartially, 
as a lawyer should when out of court ; and I feel 
sure that the judge’s decision will be confirmed. 
No court will decide that any man who chooses, 
and is rich enough to cross over for a week to 
the continent, may evade the marriage law of 
England with impunity. I have done my best 
for Miss Linwood ; but I doubted all along, and 
after hearing Serjeant Q—— and Judge Y—,, I 
am convinced that Linwood’s second marriage 
was invalid.’ 

‘Poor Eva 

‘Ay, poor Eva! The right is on her side; 
for the will was undoubtedly in her favour. _ But 
we shall never find it now. I firmly believe that 
that villain Warren has got hold of it.’ 

‘Do you think so? Then what becomes of 
Eva?’ 

‘It is that which troubles me. I wanted to speak 
to you about it. Of course, if she loses this cause, 
she will have nothing—not even a home. Now, 
I know you are attached to her; but I also know 
—excuse me for saying so—that you cannot afford 
to adopt her. If my mother were living, I would 
ask her to take charge of Miss Linwood ; as she 
is dead, and I have no claim on any lady’s friend- 
ship, I must ask of you what I would have 
asked of her. If you will give Miss Linwood 
a home, I will provide for her. I ask you to 
receive her as my ward, exactly as I might, if 
I knew you better, ask you to receive a sister 
of my own, and on the same terms. I have no 
claims on me, and can well afford to provide for 
the child of one of my best and earliest friends. 
She is too old for school ; too young to be placed 
under the care of total strangers. Will you do 
this 

Mrs Clavering reflected. She and her husband 
had already anxiously considered what was to 
become of Miss Linwood, if her cause should be 
lost ; and had, with deep regret, decided that they 
were too poor to offer her a home. This obstacle 
Clinton had offered to remove. 

‘But how can Miss Linwood accept such an 
obligation from you?’ 

‘She can do nothing else. She is utterly 
unable to provide for ‘herself. She must not 
be left to the mercy of Warren, whose private 
character is as loose as his professional reputation 
is questionable. Besides, you must not tell her 
that she owes me anything. I would not for 
the world that Eva Linwood should feel herself 
obliged to me ; the reason why, you may one day 
understand.’ 

Mrs Clavering smiled to herself; but Clinton 
caught the expression. ‘Perhaps you under- 
stand already. Then you will do what I ask 

ie: I will consult Mr Clavering. But’—— 

‘Thank you. Remember, that-I owe her more 
than she is likely to cost me. This case will be 
worth a fortune to me.’ 

They parted, and Clinton went to consult 
Messrs Wylie and Keane. The lawyers all 
agreed that Warren knew of the disappearance 
of the will; and that probably he had a hand in 
it. Either he had bribed Andrew, or, meeting the 
fellow in his state of intoxication, had cheated 
or robbed him of the document. The only 
question was how to detect the offence, of the 


Andrew had been coaxed and threatened, exam- 
ined and cross-examined, in vain. When he hac 
awakened in the morning, the will was gone ; and 
Clinton was certain that his distress and his 
ignorance were alike genuine. All that could be 
done was to set a detective on the watch, and to 
have both Andrew and Warren dogged wherever 


they went. 
So time ed on. Eva remained at home, 
under Mrs Clavering’s kindly chaperonage ; Clin- 


ton spending most of his spare evening hours— 
which altogether were very few—in their society. 
Eva’s extreme shyness and childishness—fostered 
by a lonely life in the schoolroom under the 
sharp eye of an elderly governess, who had always 
regarded her as a baby, and with no society but 
that of her father, to whom she was a pet rather 
than a companion—disappeared by degrees in 
the company of an intelligent woman, and under 
the influence of a man of intellect, who directed 
his conversation with her to strengthen and 
awaken her own intelligence, and induce her in 
some measure to think for herself and rely on 
her own opinions. There are some men with 
whom it is difficult to associate without learning 
from them ; and Clinton was one of these. Most 
women are quick at learning, especially from 
those they love and revere; and Eva looked up 
to her advocate with the innocent affection and 
unconcealed admiration of a young girl’s hero- 
worship. 

So the period fixed for the hearing of the 
appeal drew on; and still Andrew never stirred 
from the house, and never received a letter; 
seemed, in truth, to be fast sinking into a state 
of utter collapse ; and nothing suspicious appeared 
in the conduct of Mr Warren. 

Mrs Clavering had, with her husband’s consent, 
— Clinton’s proposal, without disclosing it 
to Eva, who, in the event of the loss of her 
cause, was immediately to become the guest of 
her friends, giving up the property to Warren 
without delay—an arrangement which, without 
stating his reasons, Clinton had suggested to 


her. 
Even before the hearing of the appeal, Clinton’s 
table was already covered with briefs. He had 


made a high reputation in court ; he was already 
known as an industrious and able junior, to some 
half-dozen attorneys, and these now sent him 
more important and lucrative work ; while he was 
noticed and employed by others who had first 
heard his name in Warren v. Linwood. Messrs 
Wylie and Keane took the leading brief in the 
appeal to a counsel of the highest reputation. He 
looked at it, and then inquired : ‘This is the case 
in which Mr Clinton led, is it not?’ 

‘Yes, Sir Edward ; but his leading was purely 
accidental, owing to the death of Sir R. Wilmot. 
He will be with you.’ 

‘That is not fair. He conducted the case 
admirably in the court below. I would add 
nothing to his precedents, nor could I improve 
his argument, and I will not take the case out 
of his hands. You had better be content with 
him. If there are more experienced men at the 
bar, there are none so thoroughly masters of the 
case and the law bearing on it.’ 

‘We are content with him; it is at his own 
desire that we bring you the brief’ 
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‘I will not take it. Tell him, it is better in 
his hands than mine. In any other case, I shall 
be happy to have him with me.’ 

Therefore, when the appeal came to be argued, 
Clinton was again Eva’s leading counsel. His 
argument ry occasion was addressed to an 
audience fully capable of understanding it; an 
audience almost entirely professional; and the 
stimulus of intellectual pride, and the spirit of 
ambition which is never wanting in really able 
men of active pursuits, spurred him to even 
greater exertions than his interest in his cause 
had previously inspired. He had contrived to 
reason himself into hope, and argued with yet 
more power and cogency than before. he 
occasional questions of the judge, the deep atten- 
tion of the lawyers who crowded the court, were 
compliments more valuable than the applause of 
less select assemblies. When the young orator 
sat down, almost fainting with exhaustion and 
excitement, the court adjourned ; and the leading 
barristers came round to shake hands with 
Clinton. 

The reply, delivered next day by the Attorney- 
age resting on more general principles, was 
ess full of learning proper to the special point, 
and less interesting to the hearers; but again 
Clinton felt that he was beaten. And he was 
not mistaken. The court spoke in complimentary 
terms of his argument, but unanimously decided 
against him. 

This time, in quitting the court, Clinton, who 
had left his client at home, had gathered round 
him a knot of lawyers in Westminster Hall, among 
whom was Mr Keane. The Attorney-general, 
followed at a little distance by Mr Warren, came 
up to them. 

‘Well, Mr Clinton,’ said he, ‘I am really 
sorry you have lost your cause. It is one of 
those in which law is on one side, and moral 
equity on the other. Your client’s father should 
have made a will.’ 

‘I should regret the loss of my cause much 
less,” said Clinton, in a clear and sharp tone, 
audible for several yards around, ‘if it had been 
fairly lost. The case was justly enough decided 
in court; but out of court, there has been foul- 
play of no common kind.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said the Attorney- 
general sharply. 

‘Nothing of which you, sir, have or could 
have any cognisance; but something which is 
perfectly well known to your client.’ 

Mr Warren reddened with anger, and strode 
up to Clinton with a menacing air. ‘What do 
you dare to insinuate?’ he asked, in a hoarse 
tone, thickened by passion. 

linton confronted him firmly. The listeners 
gathered closer, eager to hear what would pass, 
but determined to prevent violence. Clinton’s 
calmness made it impossible for any one to 
suppose that his charge was the mere outbreak 
of a loser’s wrath. ‘I insinuate nothing,’ he 
said. ‘I say that there was a will; that that will 
mysteriously disappeared ; and that, without an 
communication from us who discovered it, Mr 
Warren was aware, within a very few hours after 
its loss, of all that had happened.’ And Clinton 
related the story already ana to our readers, 
and the words used by Mr Warren in court. 
The hearers looked askance upon the accused, 


who, during the narration, had grown compara- 
tively cool. 

‘So!’ he said. ‘I think, Mr Clinton, that 

ou are somewhat hasty in your conclusions, 
I am not bound to elucidate your mystery ; but 
I will do so. On the evening to which you 
refer, Mr Linwood’s servant met me near my 
own door. He was in an extreme state of excite- 
ment, and had evidently been drinking. When 
he saw me, he addressed me in a tone of insolence 
and exultation: “So, Mr Warren, you thought 
to rob my master’s orphan child of her inherit- 
ance! You thought that her father had left 
no will. But he knew you better; there was 
a will, as you will see to-morrow.” Knowin 
from whom he had learned to insult me, a 
seeing the state in which he was, I could not 
condescend to be angry with him, but inquired 
what he meant. I could get no intelligible 
answer—nothing. beyond boasts and threats ; and 
I left the fellow to go his way. It appears 
that, on reflection, Miss Linwood’s advisers have 
thought it safer to adhere to their original 
B se, than to repeat the servant’s story. 

erhaps the will seemed to them less likely to 
stand scrutiny than the Danish marriage.’ 

Clinton had the advantage, and he used it at 
once. ‘Thank you, Mr Warren. We shall now 
know from what point and in what direction 
our researches must be commenced, as we know 
who was the last person by whom Andrew was 
seen in possession of the will. In the meantime, 
I have to inform you that Miss Linwood will 
leave the house to-night, and that her solicitors 
will give up possession to-morrow.’ 

Warren saw suspicious looks turned upon bim, 
and heard doubtful whispers, as the bystanders 
drew back from his neighbourhood. With a 
great effort, he mastered ‘his ge, and turned 
away white with anger; while Clinton walked 
to the door in company with some of his pro- 
fessional friends, and calling a cab, drove quickly 
to his chambers. 

A work which he had been asked to review 
lay upon his table, with a note from the editor 
who had sent it, requesting that the notice might 
be forwarded without delay. After despatching 
some pressing business that was forced upon his 
attention by the papers on his desk, he took the 
volume in his hand, resolving to look through 
it on his way to call upon his client and super- 
intend her removal. As he passed through the 
Temple grounds on his way to the Strand, he 
opened it. It was a treatise on Abnormal Mental 
Phenomena; and one of the first passages on 
which the reader’s eye fell related a case well 
known to students of mental nosology, in which 
a lady, falling into a state of unconsciousness, 
was found, on awakening, to have forgotten 
everything that had happened previously, as 
well as everything and every one that she had 
known. In fact, her memory became a perfect 
blank. She had, as it were, to begin life afresh ; 
to learn anew the names and faces of her friends, 
reading and writing, and the ordinary duties of 
her station, A year or two later, she again 
became suddenly insensible, and remained so 
for a considerable time. On her second return 
to life, she was found to have regained her 
firs; memory, and lost her second. Of every- 
thing that had occurred between the two fits 
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of unconsciousness, she had absolutely lost all 
recollection ; while she recovered her knowledge 
of all that she had known previous to the first 
fit. She had subsequently several fits of a 
similar character; and on each awakening, a 
similar change occurred. So she lived two alter- 
nate lives; during one of which she was the 
person she had been before the first attack ; 
while during the other she resumed the memory 
and the individuality—so to speak—which she 
had acquired between the first and second. 

While musing on this strange story, Clinton’s 
eye was caught by a few sentences on the next 

e: ‘A similar phenomenon is sometimes ob- 
served in sleep ; the dreams of the previous night, 
forgotten during the day, being again recalled 
by the dreamer in his sleeping fancies. So 
instances have been known in which a drunken 
man, on awakening, has lost all recollections of 
the incidents of his drunken bout, which, how- 
ever, have been recalled during the next period 
of intoxication.’ 

Clinton was instantly struck by the possibility 
which these words suggested. Andrew’s absolute 
oblivion of all that happened during a fit 
of intoxication, which witnesses had represented 
as by no means approaching to unconsciousness, 
was so abnormal as to have excited incredulity in 
all but those most familiar with the old man’s 
devotion to his master’s child. Was it possible 
that his was one of the peculiarly organised brains 
to which the writer referred ; and that, if again 
intoxicated, he might remember some incident 
which would enable him to recover the clue to the 
fate of the missing will? At all events, the ex- 
periment might be tried. He hailed a cab, sprang 

ar at full speed towards the house 


of the lai Linwood. 


HERONS AND HERONRIES. 


Amone inland Stalkers or Waders, which form 
a pretty numerous and greatly varied family, 
the common heron, among the larger birds of 
the tribe, is most familiarly known in thi 
country. There are also numerous varieties of 
the bird; but excepting the purple heron, the 
great white heron, the —_— heron, and some 
of the egret herons—all of which are but occa- 
sional visitors or stragglers in this country— 
the common heron may be said to be the only 
bird of that tribe which makes England a 
ee residence. It is also fairly well 
istributed over the most of Europe, a large 


portion of Asia, and the northern parts of 
Africa. In the more northern parts of the globe 
it is only a summer visitor. 

The heron flies at a great height; and from 


the somewhat sluggish flapping of the wings, 
the looker-on is apt to think it a bird of tardy 
flight; but such is not the case ; for after reachin 
the apparently necessary elevation, it is a ae 
flier. When rising toward that elevation its 
flight is slow and heavy-looki The angler, 
when moving somewhat stealthily and silently 
by quiet or unquiet waters, occasionally comes 
unawares within a few feet of the bird. This 
is always on the edge of a river or lake where 
heron and piscator—both with the same fish- 
catching end in view—are screened from each 
other’s sight by bank or bush; and in such 


circumstances the startled bird never fails to 
thoroughly startle the angler. It darts out 
almost from his feet with a loud wild shrick, 
and with neck, wings, and legs stretched to 
their utmost; and on such occasions it never 
fails in its terror to splash the water when rising. 
Even in such a predicament the bird rises slowly, 
although from fear exerting itself to its utmost ; 
thus further showing what has been indicated, 
that it can fly with speed only when in a high 
altitude. 

It is a large bird. The male measures from 
— of bill to tip of tail, thirty-nine and a 
alf inches, and the wing-sp is seventy- 
two inches. The female measures a few inches 
less each way. When stalking somewhat hur- 
riedly on the prowl for grubs and frogs along 
a river-side, the heron appears perhaps least 
elegant ; but perched aloft in the forest, either 
at rest or on the alert, or when standing in 
the water on the watch for prey, still and 
silent as a sentinel, there is a gracefulness 
revealed which all bird-lovers delight to witness. 
In bright winter days herons are fond of 
sunning and preening themselves on the tree- 
summits of some tall sequestered fir planta- 
tion. They will sit for hours at a time thus 
elevated ; and seen against the dark foliage of 
the trees with their feathers all bunched-out 
to the sun, they bulk largely to the eye, and 
form a truly pretty and interesting sight. 

The food. of herons consists chiefly of fish, of 
which they generally find a full supply in our 
rivers and lakes. In time of frost, however, 
when river-pools and lakes get ice-covered, they 
feed to a considerable extent on water insects, 
which they find in the shallows and edges of 
rapid streams, where the water is seldom frozen 
over. In such places, the water-cricket or 
creeper, about an inch long, falls a prey to 
the heron; and the larvee of trout-flies are very 
numerous in such places during winter, and 
are eaten by the heron. Several kinds of earth- 
worm are also found in the shallows of rivers 
and small streams, both where the water is 
comparatively still, and in the shallower parts 
of briskly: running streams, and these also fall 
a prey; but it is only in severe frosts, or 
when fish are very scarce, that it feeds to any 
considerable extent on them. These worms, born 
and bred in the river-bed, are the same with 
which trout are found gorged in times of 
flood, when, from the increased strength of the 
swollen streams, the small stones under which 
the worms lie get shifted, causing the dislodg- 
ment of vast numbers of them. The heron also 
feeds on frogs, small toads, and lizards, and on 
mice and water-rats; but where fish are plenti- 
ful, he seldom hunts for any other kind of 
food. 

Fishermen on Tweedside and elsewhere find, 
somewhat to their annoyance, that the heron is 
a confirmed poacher; for if they do not pro- 
tect by door or wire-grating such wells and 
small side-pools as are used for the keeping of 
live minnows for angling purposes, the heron 
swiftly clears all such preserves. The shores of 
the sea also yield a goodly amount of food for 
herons; and when the winter is v severe, 
they fly in considerable numbers, and long dis- 
tances, to those food-haunts. In such severe 
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weather, the herons that haunt the far inland 
or upland districts partake of the herbage found 
about springs and well-eyes, but this only when 
they are very hard pressed by hunger. 

Several naturalists state that the heron feeds 
during the night, especially when it is moon- 
light; but so far as the writer has observed, 
no naturalist has stated that he had seen it 
feeding during the night. The writer has in 
summer-time been very many times afoot for 
angling purposes at all hours of the night, and 
this over a stretch of many years; and although 
always residing in a district where herons are 
numerous, and often on the watch for them, he 
never saw one of these birds feeding during the 
night, nor did he ever start one during the night. 
He has, however, repeatedly seen herons fishing 
very late, when the twilight had almost given 
way to darkness, and when the moon had cast 
faint shadows on the streams. But in cases 
where he waited and watched for a time, he 
invariably saw the birds leave the water and 
fly off landwards. He has also many a time in 
the summer heard and seen herons flying river- 
wards overhead in the early dawn; and he 
has times out of number started them on the 
river’s edge when busy at their morning meal, just 
after daylight had fairly mastered the dawn. But 
rooks, jackdaws, gulls, and numerous song-birds 
are as early astir as the heron, and some of these 
are also seen abroad as late. Indeed, the black- 
headed gull (in Scotland called the sea-maw), which 
breeds in upland inland mosses, may be heard 
giving call-notes as it flies, during all hours 
of the night, in June and July. From his own 
experience, therefore, the writer judges the heron 
to be a very late and very early feeder, but not 
a bird that feeds during the night. 

Of late years, falconry has considerably revived 
in England ; and the heron has always been and 
still is with faleoners a favourite bird against 
which they fly their hawks. It can hold its 
own very well against the bold peregrine; and 
the falconer knowing this, almost always flies 
two hawks at a time against it. When, after 
many bold but futile attacks, the hawks at last 
clutch the heron, and the fluttering birds slowly 
descend, the falconer takes care to be near to 
divert the attention of the hawks before they reach 
the ground, so as to save them from a deadly fight 
when they alight; for the heron, though somewhat 
helpless when clutched in the air, is a savage 
fighter on land, and punishes its foes severely. 
The falconer generally rescues the heron when 
the birds reach the ground, and sets it free, 
knowing he may have a similar hunt after it on 
a future day. Hawking, therefore, does not in 
these days much reduce the number of herons. 
In the olden time, the bird was generally slain 
when taken by the hawks, and thereafter lodged 
in the larder, for it was prized for the table. 
‘It was then ranked as royal game, and was pro- 
tected; and a penalty of twenty shillings was 
incurred by any person who took or destroyed 
its eggs.’ This is correct; but the same writer 
is in error where he states: ‘ Notwithstanding the 
quantity he (the heron) devours, he is always lean 
and emaciated ;’ because, in autumn, herons are 
well fleshed, and some are plump. The writer 
was presented some time ago with a specimen, 
which, having hung a proper length of time, 


was dressed and roasted for dinner. It was 
plump and tempting in appearance, and was 
Juicy and tender besides ; but it was so fishy in 
flavour that very little of it was eaten ; and how 
royalty so much relished this bird in the olden 
time is a mystery. It is different with young 
herons taken from the nest; they make a goo 
stew, and are quite palatable. 

In a note by the Rev. J. G. Wood in White’s 
Selborné, he states that ‘there are upwards of 
thirty regular heronries in England.’ This seems 
a wonderfully small number for all England. 
Breeding as these birds do in communities and 
on trees, we find that in the contiguous counties 
of Northumberland, Berwick, and Roxburgh, 
there are twenty-one heronries—a very large 
number when compared with the number given 
above as for all England. Of the twenty- 
one, however, some of them are ‘very small, 
and the larger run from twenty to’ thirty 
nests. Early in the century, the heronry at 
Wells, on Rule Water, Roxburghshire, num- 
bered nearly one hundred nests. The large 
number of heronries in the three counties named 
may perhaps be accounted for because of the 
large supply of food suitable for herons which 
the streams there afford. The Tweed and its 
tributaries, especially the higher tributaries and 
their small feeders, as also the Coquet and the 
higher part of the Tyne with their upper 
tributaries, are teeming with fish—trout, smolts, 
minnows, loaches, and eels; and in the beds of 
those waters, the larve of trout-flies, and river- 
bottom earthworms can, as has been already 
remarked, always be had in immense quantities. 
As herons fly long distances for feeding purposes, 
the small upland streams in these counties are 
daily visited. The shelter afforded to the birds 
in those counties is also excellent ; for woods are 
large and numerous, and the trees in many of 
them are of huge dimensions. The birds, there- 
fore, are comfortably lodged and secured, and live 
besides in a land of plenty. 

The nest of the heron is broad and compara- 
tively flat, and is built on trees. It is made of 
sticks, and is lined with dry grass, wool, and 
other warm materials. Several writers state that 
it contains from three to five and sometimes six 
eggs, whereas two is the usual number; but some- 
times three young are in a nest, while others 
are found occasionally containing only one young 
bird. When one of the mates is sitting on the 
eggs, it is common for the other to perch beside 
the nest for hours at a time. 

In the Border district of Scotland, few trecs 
contain more than three nests; so that there is 
nothing as regards numbers of nests which can 
compare with the famous heron-oak at Cressy 
Hall of last century, which bore eighty nests. 
Pennant saw it, and wrote to Gilbert White about 
it ; and the latter in reply said: ‘Fourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree is a rarity which I 
would ride half as far to have a sight of. 

Where a selection can be made, the trees pre- 
ferred for nesting purposes are tall beeches. The 
nests are built far up, and owt on branches which 
look too slender for such bulky nests. They 
are very difficult to reach, both on account of 
the slenderness of the branches and the great 
girth of the main stem of most of the nest-trees, 
which makes climbing laborious and precarious. 
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After the trunk has been ascended, there can 
scarcely be anything more exciting and nerve- 
trying than to creep out on the slender branches 
and examine and handle a nest of young ones, 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground. The 
swaying of the slender branches at such a height, 
at times causes wild thrills of excitement to pass 
through the climber ; and should terror or dizzi- 
ness come over him when so placed, his chance of 
reaching the ground in safety is small. When the 
young in the nest are reached, they, even though 


nearly featherless, suddenly arch their long slender | 
necks and strike boldly at the adventurer, their | 


beautiful eyes glaring and flashing the while ; and 
at the same time the parent birds keep circling 
closely round the nest, screaming fiercely, ‘an 
making every few seconds a wild dash at the 
climber, but always swerving and wheeling off 
when within a few feet of his head. 

The following heron-climbing adventure of 
a brother of the writer’s may fitly close this 
paper. He, along with some other boys, all of 
them from twelve to fifteen years of age, had 
gone a-nesting. Some heron nests were seen on 
a very tall beech-tree, the lowermost branches 
of which spread from the main stem at nearly 
forty feet from the ground. To enable him to 
ascend this tree, he fad to put climbing-irons, 


locally called speilers, on his feet; and as the 
girth of the tree was great, he, to enable him to_ 
get round it in a manner, got an end of a strong | 


napkin put into one of his hands; and the reverse 
end of the napkin was carried round the trunk 
of the tree and put into his other outstretched 
hand. He then applied his climbing-irons ; and 
after some hard and well-performed work, reached 
the first cleft or main branches. He then visited 
the nests, and in a short time returned to the 
cleft with a view of descending the trunk ; but, 
to his dismay, he found he could not cast round 
and catch the napkin, without the aid of which 


he knew he could not get down. For fully half. 


an hour he exerted himself to put it round, but 
in vain ; and a feeling of despair began to creep 
over him as well as his anxious companions ; and 
what made matters worse was the fact that they 
were on forbidden ground ; and they were there- 
fore afraid to leave the heronry and ask assistance 
from any person in the neighbourhood. At last, 
one of the bravest of the little gang, Ned Scott, 
said he would try to save his companion; and 
for this purpose, the climbing-irons and napkin 
of the youth on the tree were cast down, for they 
were the only suitable climbing aids possessed by 
the company. Ned mounted in the same fashion 
as his friend had done, and after reaching him, 
and fixing how each was to act, the descent was 
carefully commenced. The first climber put his 
feet carefully on Scott’s shoulders; and the latter, 


climbers were received with tears of joy by some 
of the youngsters, and with gratification by all. 
The nails of the first climber were sadly torn in 
the descent. 


BRITISH MILITARY UNIFORMS. 


Ir would probably surprise many if not most 
people to be told that during the greater part of 
the military history of this nation there was 
neither uniform nor uniformity in the clothing 
of the army. Yet such is the case. Red, as a 
soldiers’ colour, can, however, claim great anti- 
quity, and is even said to have been the choice of 
Lycurgus for the Lacedemonians. One reason 
for its adoption may have been that it did not so 
readily reveal the stains of blood; but probably 
the chief motive was its brilliant appearance. 

In our own country, in earlier times, uniformity 
of dress or colour was an impossibility. The 
barons and great men who Ted their retainers 
to battle would each have an individual prefer- 
ence or colour, traditionally associated with the 
fortunes of his house. There would, of course, 
be certain fashions in the armour then worn ; but 
even in this matter, uniformity was so rare as to 
be remarkable. Thus, we are told that when 
Richard of Gloucester travelled through France 
to Rome in 1250, he had in his retinue forty 
knights all equipped alike. These cavaliers, their 
glittering harness shining with golden ornament, 
‘presented a wonderful and honourable show to 
the sight of the astonished French beholders.’ 
For the common soldiers, there was little care. 
The Welsh who fought at Bannockburn were 
; conspicuous for the paucity of their clothing ; 
‘for they well near all naked were,’ is the 
declaration of Barbour. The Welshmen were 
ordered to be clothed uniformly in 1338. ‘Naked 
foot’ is the designation applied to some soldiers 
a little earlier. Some of the modern uses of 
uniform were attained by the — of badges 
'and cognisances. In the second Crusade, the 
Frenchmen wore red crosses, whilst the English- 
men wore white crosses. Yet, at the battle of 
Barnet, the Earl of Oxford was taken for a 
Yorkist, and his men were beaten from the 
field with much slaughter by their own friends! 
In 1513, Henry VIII, at the siege of Terouenne, 
‘had with him ‘six hundred archers of the garde’ 
‘all in white gaberdines and caps. In 1526, the 
yeomen of the household were clothed in red 
cloth. This is said by Sir Sibbald Scott—in 
whose work on the British Army most of these 
facts are recorded—to be the first time that 
this colour appears in the military annals of 
England; but it had been adopted 
for his household by Henry V. There was an 


with great caution and straining every nerve, of | order made in the thirty-sixth year of Henry 


necessity from the additional weight put on 
him, dug his irons deeply into the tree and 
began slowly to descend. But the boy supported 
was in a highly perilous position. He s 
on his friend’s shoulders, and with his hands, 
which could not more than half encircle the tree, 


VIII. for ‘every man sowdyer to haue a cote 
of blew clothe, after suche fashion as all fote- 


| men’s cotes be made here at London, to serve 


tood His Majestie in this jorney, and that the same 


be garded [that is, decked or ornamented] with 
'redde clothe, after such sorte as others be made 


clutching and clinging to the bark, the muscles here.’ The distinguishing badge, however, was 
of his forearms somewhat aiding him to cling to the cross of St George ; and if a soldier neglected 
it, he several times swayed and nearly fell, which to bear this, and was slain, ‘he that so woundeth 
caused a thrill of horror to the onlookers. At | or slayeth him shall bear no pane therefore.’ 


last the ground was safely reached, where both 


The great slaughter of the Scots at the battle 
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of Pinkie Cleuch is said to have been due to the 
uniformity of dress, ‘wherein the Lurdein was 
in a manner all one with the Lord, and the 
Loun with the Laird;’ so that, as there was 
apparently little chance of ransom, they all 
suffered a common death. 

In 1576, when some artificers were sent from 
Lancashire to Ireland, they were dressed in white 
cloth, ornamented with two laces of crewel, one 
of red, and the other of green. The next year 
there was a levy of three hundred men in that 
county, and their coat was a pale-blue Yorkshire 
broadcloth with two stripes of yellow or red 
cloth, a vest of white Holmes fustian, pale-blue 
kersey skirts with two stripes of yellow or red. 
They had garters or points at the knees, stock- 
ings of white kersey, and shoes with large ties. 
Over this dress were worn the breastplate, gorget, 
and headpiece that still remained of defensive 
armour. i 1584, sad green colour or russet is 
prescribed for soldiers going to Ireland. In 
1585, the city of London equipped a body of 
red-coated soldiers for service in the Low 
Countries. A few years earlier, in 1580, the 
Bishop of Chester, in conjunction with the 
dean and chapter, furnished some cavalry for Irish 
service, and these were furnished with red cloaks. 
The buff coat, made of tough leather, from its 


‘hue gave rise to the name, and was much worn 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the Civil War, various colours were in 
use. Sir John Suckling’s men wore a white 
doublet, a scarlet coat, and a hat with a scarlet 
feather. John Hampden’s men wore green coats ; 
and so did those of Lord Northampton, who 
belonged to the same county. Lord Robarts’ 
red coats, Colonel Meyrick’s gray coats, Lord 
Saye’s blue coats, may all be cited. A red regi- 
ment of the Parliamentary army was surprised 
by the king at Brentford, and then the gray 
coats showed themselves ‘most exquisite plun- 
derers” King Charles and Prince Rupert had 
each a body-guard in red coats. 

In a letter written by Lawrence Oliphant, 
laird of Gask, 6th November, 1777, he describes 
a relic of the old costume of the Royal Scottish 
Archers: ‘It is pretty odd if my coat be the 
only one left, especially as it was taken in the 
46 by the Duke of Cumberland’s plunderers ; 
and Miss Annie Graeme, Inchbrakie, thinking 
it would be regretted by me, went boldly out 
among the soldiers and recovered it from one 
of them, insisting with him that it was a lady’s 
riding-habit; but, putting her hand to the 
soe. da to take them too, he, with an anathema, 
asked if the lady wore breeches. They had 
no fringe, only green lace, as the coat; the 
knee buttons were worn open, to show the white 
silk puffed out as the coat-sleeves; the garters 

n. The officers’ coats had silver lace in place 
of the green silk, with the silver fringe con- 
siderably deeper ; white thread stockings, as fine 
as could be got. All wore blue bonnets (the 
officers, velvet), tucked up before, on which was 

laced a cockade of, I think, a green and white 
ribbon by turns, the bughts kept out with wire, 
and in the midde a white iron plate with the 
St Andrew’s cross painted on it.’ 

The great Duke of Wellington was interested 
in this branch of military antiquities. Lord 
Mahon wrote to Macaulay, asking: ‘Pray, when 


was the British army for the first time clothed 
in red? That was the inquiry addressed to me 
yesterday by no less a person than the Duke of 
Wellington. I answered that I did not know 
exactly, but imagined it to be in the reign of 
Charles II, The Duke seemed to think that it 
was earlier, and that Monk’s troops, for example, 
were redcoats. What say you?’ Macaulay 
replied in the following brief but characteristic 
note: 
ALBANY, May 19, 1851. 

Dear Manon—The Duke is certainly right. 
The army of the Commonwealth was clothed in 
red. Remember Hudibras : 


So Cromwell with deep oaths and vows 
Swore all the Commons out of th’ House ; 
Vowed that the redcoats would disband, 
Ay, marry, would they, at command ! 

And trolled them on, and swore, and swore, 
Till the army turned them out of door. 


Ever yours truly, T. B. Macaunay. 


Macaulay scarcely makes out his case, for, as 
we have seen, in the Civil War the regiments 
varied in the colour of their costume. There 
was a ‘red royalist’ regiment, as well as one of 
‘red republicans.’ Red, it is clear, was not 
regarded either as a royal or national colour in 
any exclusive sense. Red appears to have been 
definitely adopted both for the guards and the 
line in the reign of Queen Anne. The black 
cockade was added under George II. The red 
stripe on the sides of the trousers dates only from 
1834. 

As late as 1693, the infantry were clothed in 
gray, and the drummers in scarlet. Hence, the 
change now proposed to be made in the colour 
of the regimental uniforms, and which has lately 
been the subject of much discussion, is, after all, 
only reverting to an older fashion. Another 
proof is thus afforded of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET. 


Cricket? itself is a curiosity to most foreigners, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese writers, besides 
those of other countries, have described it with 
bewildering vagueness and misleading exaggera- 
tions. A Spaniard, who desired to make his 
fellow-countrymen familiar with the game, said: 
‘Two posts are placed at a great distance from 
one another. The ~— close to one of these 
posts throws a large ball to the other party, 
who awaits the ball, to send it far with a small 
stick with which he is armed ; the other players 
then run to look for the ball, and while the 
search is going on, the party who struck it 
runs incessantly from post to post.’ This is 
only part of the description; but the rest is 
much like it. If we did not know that cricket 
was the subject of the sketch, we should think 
the writer was explaining some game with which 
we are not familiar in this country. 

But cricket has its curiosities, and scarcely 
a season passes without something happening 
which adds to the list of novelties. The frontis- 
jiece to Parry’s Second Voyage in Search of a 

orth-west Passage represents a cricket-match 
being played on the ice between the crews 
of the Hecla and the Fury. This was in 
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March 1823, a month when it is not cus- 
tomary to play cricket in England. Cricket has 
also been played where grass would not grow, 
and where sand or gravel has been a substitute 
for the green turf which the cricketer loves. 
It must have been very hot at Hong-kong in 
October 1874, when, during a match, the middle 
stump was bowled out, but the two bails re- 
mained in their original position. The varnish 
had glued the bails together. This has happened 
even in milder latitudes. 

Matches between women are not very common, 
but a number of them have been played. They 
have generally been either for sums of money 
or on behalf of public charities. In 1823, a 
match was played in Norfolk between eléven 
married women and eleven single ones. The 
stakes were a pair of gloves each; and the 
married women won. 

Among peculiar sides, the family Elevens may 
be mentioned. Some families are very famous 
for their cricketing abilities, but it does not 
often happen that eleven of their members are 
prepared to take the field against ye age In 
1867, eleven of Lord Lyttelton’s family played 
the Bromsgrove Grammar-school. The fanvily 
was victorious by ten wickets. The Cvesars, the 
Lubbocks, and others with well-known names, 
have played family matches. 

At one time, the famous B. Eleven were able 
to meet the best of England. These players all 
had names which began with B. From 1805 
to 1887 twelve matches were played by the 
Bs. Players came and players went, but the pre- 
eminence of the celebrated initial continued. Such 
names as Beauclerk, Budd, Beldham, Beagley, 
and Broadbridge, will suggest the strength of 
the side. 

When matches were played for money, single 
wicket was far more common than it is now. 
Sometimes a celebrated player would have two 
or three opponents, and occasionally one man 
would play an Eleven. This happened in 1836 
at Nottingham, when 8S. Redgate met and 
defeated eleven of the Kensington Club. Redgate 
made twenty-four in his two innings; but the 
other side made only ten. 

There have been many expedients tried for 
the pe of range. the chances of two 
sides, when one set of players were known to 
be superior to the others. Matches against odds 
are well known. At one time the All-England 
Eleven were constantly meeting eighteens and 
twenty-twos. This custom is fast passing away. 
County cricket is taking its place. In the year 
1834, a novel expedient was tried at Nottingham. 
Eleven of that town met thirteen of Bingham. 
Nottingham was to have the ordinary two 
innings, and Bingham was to have four. 
Nottingham won by eight wickets. It is said 
that this and the return match were the only 
ones ever played in which the odds were four 
innings to two. 

Some years ago, there were two wanderin 
Elevens consisting of one-armed and ‘one-legge 
men. The first match between cricketers of this 
kind took place in 1811. It was for one thou- 
sand guineas, and all the men were pensioners 
of Greenwich Hospital. The one-arm side won. 

eir opponents were continually breaking or 
losing their wooden supports. 


Sometimes the matches for money were genuine ; 
but frequently the money was only pretended to 
be staked, in order to increase the interest in the 
public mind. Old advertisements of cricket- 
matches often state that a great deal of money 
depends upon the game. It was thought that 
players would be more likely to do their best if 
they were playing for money. This, however, 
was a great mistake. Matches are now contested 
as keenly as possible, when nothing but honour 
is played for. 
At the present time, Left-arm would have a 
poor chance against the best Right-arm Eleven 
which could be put in the field. The Left-arm 
would do very well for bowling, but the batting 
would be weak. But the match has been played, 
and the full strength of the country has been 
divided between the two Elevens. 
Another distinction between sides is Married 
and Single. The beginning of the alphabet has 
been pitted — the latter part—A to K 
against L to Z. During the last few years, a 
ood match was made between Over thirty and 
nder thirty. In 1810, a similar match was 

yeeee. but it was between Over thirty-eight and 
nder thirty-eight. 

Single counties have played the rest of Eng- 
land ; just as in the early days of cricket, a single 
club would hold its own against everybody else. 
Hambledon against England, with anchtodets 
victorious, is recorded in the early annals of 
cricket. The time has gone when any single 
county is strong enough to contend against all 
the others. 

Some wonderful scores have been made at 
cricket ; but in 1882 the Orleans Club beat all 
previous records, Against Rickling Green, they 
scored nine hundred and twenty in one innings. 
There are many cases known in which nothin 
has been scored in an innings ; so that is a reco 
which cannot be beaten. One of the highest 
individual innings ever played is that of Mr W. 
N. Roe, four hundred and fifteen for Emmanuel 
Long Vacation Club, against Caius Long Vaca- 
tion Club, on July 12, 1881. = 

There are peculiar ways in which a man 
can be ‘out’ at cricket. In a match between 
England and Sussex, J. Broadbridge threw his 
bat at an off-ball ; he hit the ball, and was caught. 
This is said to have lost the match for Sussex. 
Several times it has happened that batsmen 
have played the ball into their own pockets, 
Batsmen have been out because their hats or ca 
fell upon the wicket and knocked the bails off. 
But batsmen have been in as wonderfully as they 
have been out. The ball has been seen to go 
between the stumps without removing the baila, 
and yet when the ball has been placed between 
them, it has seemed impossible for this to hap 
Bails have been known to be knocked off, and to 
have fallen back upon the wickets. But this is 
an event which very seldom happens. 

A long list of extras does not look well in a 
cricket score. Some years ago, in a match at 
Chatham between the Royal Engineers and The 
Establishment; there were one hundred and one 
extras. In 1842, the Gentlemen of Kent played 
the Gentlemen of England at Canterbury, and 
there were one hundred and fifty-nine extras in 
the match. 

In- Australia it is common to adjourn matches 
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over Sunday, and play them out during the follow- 
ing week. This has seldom been done in England. 
In country matches there is sometimes an adjourn- 
ment from Saturday to Saturday. But vee 
the longest adjournment ever known was at Stoke 
Down, in Hampshire. A match was commenced 
on July 23d, and adjourned, after three days’ 
playing, till June 28th of the following year. 
his was in the last century. 

One of the most remarkable matches ever played 
took place at Shillinglee Park in 1843. On one 
side were the Earl of Winterton’s Eleven, and 
thirty-seven labourers on the other. The Eleven 
won by five wickets. But this match was outdone 
three years after, when the same Eleven contended 
against fifty-six labourers. This time, however, 
the match was not finished. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
SEASONABLE ADVICE TO BATHERS. 


Tue Royal Humane Society, in its recently 
issued Report, gives the following useful advice 
to swimmers and bathers: ‘Avoid bathing within 
two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing when 
exhausted by fatigue, or from any other cause. 
Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after 
perspiration. Avoid bathing altogether in the 
a air if, after having been a short time in 
the water, it causes a sense of chilliness with 
numbness of the hands and feet. Bathe when 
the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
getting into the water. Avoid chilling the body 
by sitting or standing undressed on the banks or 
in boats after having been in the water. Avoid 
remaining too long in the water—leave the water 
immediately there is the slightest feeling of chilli- 
ness. The vigorous and strong may bathe early 
in the morning on an empty stomach. The young 
and those who are weak had better bathe two or 
three hours after a meal; the best time for such 
is from two to three hours after breakfast. Those 
who are subject to attacks of giddiness or faintness, 
and those who suffer from palpitation and other 
sense of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medical adviser.’ 


THE SALMON PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


The value of the rivers of Canada as food- 
producing sources is daily increasing ; and later 
statistics of the salmon-fishings on the Columbia 
River give some indication of the rapidity with 
which this branch of commerce is developing. 
There are thirty-six canneries along this river, 
nearly all of which are at the town of Co- 
lumbia, situated at its mouth. Several of the 
companies engaged in the fisheries have a hun- 
dred boats, and about seven thousand men are 
employed. The capital invested is about four 
hundred thousand pounds. In 1882, five hundred 
and thirty-five thousand cases of salmon were 
packed, which would yield five hundred and fifty- 
six thousand pounds, giving a very considerable 
profit. The salmon are packed in one-pound cans, 
and Senty-<iget cans make a case. The men 
employed are chiefly Greeks, Portuguese, and 
Russian Finns. Considering that there is a 
wholesale destruction of salmon in the Columbia 
River by traps and wheels, the continued run of 
the fish is very surprising. The salmon are 


] 


scooped in by the wheels, and thrown into a 
chute, down which they slide into water-boxes, 
and find themselves on shore. This system of 
fishing is very inexpensive and strongly destruc- 
tive, as the fish are killed, and those which are 
too small to be canned are thrown away. One 
wheel will cast upon the shore from three thou- 
sand to four thousand pounds of fish in twenty- 
four hours. A movement is on foot to suppress 
this practice, as well as the violation of the law 
which forbids fishing from Saturday at sundown 
till Monday morning. It is proposed to establish 
a hatchery ; and seeing that the canneries have 
packed from four hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand cases yearly, simply from fish that 
escaped to their natural spawning-grounds, it can 
easily be surmised what may be done when a 
hatchery has been established. It is calculated 
that at least a million cases annually could be 
taken, and the world supplied with the fish. In 
fifteen years, salmon to the value of over four 
million pounds has been shipped from the 
Columbia River. The fishing season lasts for 
four months, beginning with the closing week 
of April. 


ON THE BRIDGE. 


Ir was young Robin and his love 
Stood on a Bridge at even-song ; 
Night’s countless lamps were lit above ; 
Below, the streamlet slid along. 
Across the rail she lightly leant, 
And gazed into the quiet stream, 
Wherein she saw with deep content 
The buried stars reflected gleam ; 
But never stars shone half as bright 
As Elsie’s eyes, that summer nighit. 


Around her taper waist, an arm— 
Her gallant Robin’s—gently lay ; 
In place and hour there lurked a charm, 
That owned no kinship to the day. 
Familiar sounds upon the gale 
Were softly wafted to the ear, 
And from the darkness of the vale, 
The love-lorn mavis fluted clear ; 
But sweeter than the song he sung, 
The words that trembled on her tongue. 


The shadows deepen in the dell ; 
Weird bats athwart the water play ; 
And on the fitful breezes swell 
The village church-bells far away. 
Through all the windings of the glade, 
The stately trees, like phantoms stand ; 
Whilst Love was leading man and maid 
Far onwards into fairyland ; 
And neither had on earth a part, 
Save only in the other's heart ! 


Anon, from yonder wooded ridge, 

The cold moon climbs the blue expanse, 
She glorifies the rustic bridge, 

Her beams upon the brooklet dance ; 
She softly winds about the twain 

The radiance of her liquid light, 
As though, for lovers, she would fain 

Create a fairer day from night. 
Her silver signet—nothing loth— 
She sets upon their plighted troth ! 

F. B. Dovetoy. 
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